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that a small people only could form a nation, a community united
by a common outlook, and numerous modern writers have
adopted the idea. But modern conditions have produced a
great change. On the one hand social and cultural progress has
made possible an extraordinary development of individual
differences. On the other hand, technical inventions and the
advance of political and social organization have produced
numerous unifying factors such as elementary schools, the press,
railways, post, telegraph, telephone, cinema, radio and the
agglomeration of large masses in towns and industrial districts.
The strongest of all factors, however, is the modern State, which
concentrates in its hands means of moulding the mentality of its
nation which were unknown in former ages. The degree of
State influence is, of course, different in various nations. David
Hume in his essay " Of National Characters " writes that in
England the mixed government and the freedom enjoyed by all
religions, classes and individuals work against the fixation of a
national character. He even says that the English " of any people
in the universe have the least of a national character, unless this
very singularity may pass for such." But Hume overlooks in this
observation that the political system is by no means the only
factor determining the national character, and in other places
he himself discusses other influences. English freedom has not
hindered the development of traditions which are very widely
accepted in all classes of the nation. Many foreign observers
even found that the English people showed a greater mental
homogeneity than others, a view which needs qualification.
Ascertain uniformity of opinions, customs and habits in a nation
is largely due to the facts that the ruling classes use their political,
economic and social influence for spreading those which serve
their interests, and that all classes more or less imitate the models
established by the ruling classes or " good society ", In former
times each rank had its separate mode of life, and it was even
prohibited to adopt the costume or habits of a higher rank than
one's own* The development of national unity, however, broke
down these barriers, and each class began to imitate as far as
possible the style of living of the next higher class. Since the
traditions of the ruling classes were often very stable, the national
character assumed thereby a certain stability. The difference in
the national ethos of Germany and England is largely due to the
fact that the German nobility to a great extent preserved the
character of a warrior (paste and that their example was largely
followed by other classes, while in England the nobility adopted